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OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  OUR  WORK. 


Our  primary  object  is  to  enable  a mother  to  retain  the  personal 
charge  of  her  infant,  when  without  such  help  she  might  be  obliged 
to  give  it  up  for  adoption  or  to  place  it  in  an  institution. 

As  only  a mother  whose  affection  for  her  infant  leads  her  to  desire 
to  keep  it  in  her  own  charge  is  eligible  as  an  object  of  this  charity, 
it  is  evident  that  no  compulsion  is  ever  used  toward  any  one  who  re- 
ceives help  from  us. 

The  main  points  which  distinguish  our  methods  from  those  of 
other  charities  are: — 

1.  The  working  without  an  institution,  and  thus  coming  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  those  whom  we  help,  while  we  avoid  the  heavy 
expenses  and  cumbrous  methods  which  all  institutions  require. 

2.  Ours  is  the  only  charity  in  Boston  which  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  mothers,  as  such,  both  married  and  unmarried.  While 
including  the  unmarried  among  our  mothers,  we  think  it  more  whole- 
some to  aid  them  as  “mothers”  than  as  “fallen.” 

3.  While  the  first  two  points  still  distinguish  us  from  other  chari- 
ties, with  objects  at  least  partly  similar,  our  third  principle,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  been  adopted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  others. 

When  we  began  our  work,  in  1873,  there  was  in  Boston  no  charity 
intended  to  care  for  infants  which  did  not  involve  the  separation  of 
the  mother  and  child.  Now  there  are  several  which  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  a mother  and  infant,  even  when  the 
mother  is  unmarried.  A woman  who  is  parted  from  her  child  is  more 
likely  to  yield  a second  time  to  temptation.  One  who  retains  the 
personal  charge  of  her  baby  has  a wholesome  occupation  for  her  mind 
and  heart,  and  a constant  incentive  to  an  upright,  industrious  life. 

Our  headquarters  are  at  No.  279  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  Rooms  open  every 
week-day,  10  to  4.30. 

Agent,  Miss  E.  M.  Locke;  Assistant  Agent,  Miss  M.  T.  Sanford;  Second  Assist- 
ant Agent,  Miss  K.  A.  Freeman. 


The  address  of  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon 
Street,  Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  from  2 to  4 p.m. 


REPORT. 


During  the  year  1911  we  have  had  upon  our  list  397  mothers. 
Of  these  257  were  new  applicants,  and  of  these  170  were  unmar- 
ried. Of  the  new  applicants,  201  were  received  at  our  head- 
quarters, 279  Tremont  Street,  the  other  56  at  Miss  Parkman’s 
Branch  at  Chardon  Street  Building. 

As  each  case  represents  a mother  and  child,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  we  have  had  the  responsibility  of  planning  for  about  800 
human  beings. 

While  our  principle — that  of  keeping  a mother  and  infant 
together,  even  when  the  mother  is  unmarried — has  proved  suc- 
cessful and  has  been  adopted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  other 
charity  workers,  we  find  it  still  misunderstood  by  some  persons 
who  have  not  had  experience  in  such  matters. 

In  1873,  when  our  work  began,  this  method  was  chosen,  not 
in  order  to  experiment  with  a theory,  but  to  meet  an  obvious 
need. 

Well-meaning  but  inexperienced  friends  insist  upon  separating 
an  unmarried  mother  from  her  child,  thinking  that  to  retain 
her  infant  in  her  care  is  a blot  upon  the  mother’s  life,  and  that 
it  does  harm  to  her  future  career. 

We  have  seen  in  many  cases  the  unfortunate  result  of  this 
separation.  When  a mother  is  attached  to  her  infant,  it  does 
serious  harm,  not  only  by  the  suffering  it  causes,  but  by  the 
deterioration  of  her  moral  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
results.  It  is  to  save  her  reputation  at  the  expense  of  her 
character. 

A physician  who  came  from  a Western  town  to  take  charge 
of  the  hospital  where  our  work  was  founded  said  to  us,  “I  am 
so  thankful  that  there  is  something  of  this  sort  here,  for,  at  the 
hospital  where  I worked  before,  the  only  arrangement  made  for 
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an  unmarried  mother  was  to  have  her  infant  adopted,  and  I 
have  seen  those  poor  things  turn  white  and  sometimes  faint 
entirely  away  when  they  heard  the  door-bell  ring,  because  it 
might  be  that  it  was  some  visitor  who  had  come  to  take  an 
infant  for  adoption,  and  each  mother  was  afraid  that  hers  might 
be  the  one.” 

It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  interfere  with  an  instinct  so  strong 
which  Providence  has  put  in  the  heart  of  the  mother  for  the 
protection  of  the  child  and  the  purification  and  education  of 
the  mother’s  whole  moral  nature.  The  separation  often  leads 
to  the  child’s  early  death.  If  retained  in  the  mother’s  care,  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  live  and  do  well.  Some  employers  re- 
ceive the  mother  as  domestic  chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of  having 
the  child  in  the  household.  The  little  one  is  then  surrounded 
by  good  influences.  It  has  a happy  home,  goes  to  school  and 
to  church,  and  grows  up  as  a member  of  the  family.  The  mother 
is  valued  and  respected.  She  often  marries  well,  and  begins  her 
new  life  with  nothing  to  conceal,  on  a basis  of  truth  and  with 
a record  of  years  of  upright  life. 

Almost  every  one  would  agree  that  self-reliance  should  be 
encouraged  in  each  woman  assisted.  But  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  more  difficult.  If  a woman  is  transferred 
from  one  charity  to  another  without  her  own  co-operation  or  is 
allowed  to  obtain  employment  from  half  a dozen  different  agen- 
cies within  a short  space  of  time  instead  of  being  referred  back 
to  the  first  one,  it  does  her  harm.  Almost  all  beginners  in 
charity  work  .for  women  commit  the  error  of  giving  too  much 
help,  of  showing  too  much  sympathy.  This  leads  the  young 
woman  to  expect  to  have  every  difficulty  removed  from  her 
path,  and  she  translates  encouraging  and  kindly  words  into  a 
promise  to  this  effect.  To  assist  a woman  of  this  type  wisely 
requires  special  training,  quickness  of  perception,  and  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  touch.  One  injudicious  word  may  have  the 
most  injurious  results. 
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A mother  is  never  forced  by  us  to  retain  charge  of  her  child, 
when  she  is  reluctant  to  follow  this  course.  Working  without 
an  institution,  we  have  no  authority  over  her,  and  no  resource 
but  moral  suasion.  If  a mother  should  alter  her  mind  in  this 
respect,  after  receiving  help  from  us,  we  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent a change  of  plan.  The  real  danger  is  that  a young  woman 
without  much  resolution  may  be  over-persuaded  by  well-meaning 
but  unwise  friends  to  commit  an  action  which  she  afterwards 
bitterly  repents  and  which  has  the  most  fatal  effect  upon  her 
after-life.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  those  who  read 
this  Report  to  pause  before  undertaking  to  advise  a course  which 
may  do  the  mother  harm  that  can  never  be  repaired. 

At  the  first  interview  great  tact  and  discretion  are  needed. 
A mother  sometimes  comes  to  us  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a neces- 
sity for  her  to  part  from  her  infant,  and  perhaps  has  received 
from  friends  or  relatives  the  advice  and  influence  that  has 
urged  her  to  this  decision.  If  told  abruptly  that  we  can  do 
nothing  for  her  except  find  her  employment,  we  might  lose  our 
hold  upon  her.  The  wise  thing  to  do  at  this  critical  moment  is 
to  gently  place  before  her  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  to 
show  her  what  can  be  done  and  what  are  the  results  of  certain 
plans,  to  guide  her  step  by  step  as  is  possible  for  the  moment, 
leaving  her  free  to  make  her  own  decision,  showing  clearly  the 
advantages  of  the  course  we  advise.  A few  weeks  or  months 
may  make  a change  in  her  feelings,  and  her  attachment  for  her 
child  may  become  so  strong  that  she  would  not  part  with  it 
on  any  account. 

The  family  of  a young  girl  who  has,  in  their  opinion,  disgraced 
them  by  her  fault,  sometimes  refuse  to  receive  her  again  or  to 
acknowledge  her  child  as  a member  of  the  family,  but  when  she 
has  led  an  upright  life  for  a year  or  two,  and  they  know  that  she 
is  valued  and  respected  in  her  new  home,  they  relent,  and  are 
very  glad  to  receive  her,  and  she  is  invited  to  return,  and  her 
child  soon  wins  its  natural  place  in  the  affections  of  the  family. 
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Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  a little  more  of  the 
history  of  No.  4. 

Our  visitor,  after  searching  diligently  for  some  time,  discovered 
that  the  woman  who  had  taken  the  baby  was  known  to  the  city 
authorities  under  another  name.  She  was  also  told  by  a police- 
man, whom  she  first  consulted,  that  a woman  had  previously 
offered  a baby  for  sale  for  $50,  but  the  pohce  were  unable  at  that 
time  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  for  prosecution.  The  mother 
and  our  visitor,  accompanied  by  a police  officer  and  the  secretary 
of  the  local  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  went 
to  the  house.  A young  girl  was  there  in  charge.  Four  infants 
were  found  almost  naked  in  the  filthy  kitchen,  but  our  baby  was 
not  one  of  them.  They  waited  until  the  woman  returned.  She 
refused  to  say  what  she  had  done  with  the  infant.  She  was 
then  told  that  the  visitors  would  remain  until  she  produced  him. 
She  then  went  after  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  while  the 
mother  and  our  visitor  waited  at  the  railroad  station.  Three 
hours  later  the  baby  was  brought  back,,  and  they  learned  that 
the  woman’s  plan  had  been  to  take  him  with  another  the  next 
day  to  Montreal,  where  she  intended  to  represent  the  two 
infants  as  twins.  The  secretary  asked  the  police  officer  to  report 
at  once,  and  have  an  immediate  investigation,  and  the  mother 
and  visitor  agreed  to  testify  in  court,  if  necessary. 

Brief  accounts  of  a few  typical  cases  are  given  below.  Except 
when  otherwise  stated,  they  relate  to  unmarried  mothers. 


I. 

Applied  January,  1911.  Norwegian.  Twenty-six  years  old.  Child, 
a girl  of  three  years.  ' The  mother  with  her  little  girl  had  worked  for  a year 
in  a family  where  other  maids  were  employed,  and  she  had  decided  that  it 
was  too  hard  to  work  with  the  child.  We  persuaded  her  to  let  us  find  a 
place  for  her.  She  stayed  only  about  a month  in  the  first  situation,  as  the 
employer  would  not  keep  them,  the  child  being  unusually  active  and  un- 
trained. The  mother  was  much  discouraged,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
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try  again.  The  second  time  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  place  her  with 
an  exceptional  woman  in  an  ideal  home,  where  she  remained  for  nine 
months.  As  the  little  girl  is  very  bright  and  attractive,  a keen  interest  was 
taken  in  her  by  the  members  of  the  household.  She  attended  church  and 
Sunday-school,  and  the  improvement  in  her  manners  and  behavior  was  most 
remarkable.  This  winter,  when  the  employer  closed  her  house,  the  mother 
decided  to  return  to  her  adopted  parents  in  Canada,  taking  the  child  with 
her.  She  writes  that  they  are  both  glad  to  be  at  home  with  “grandma.” 

This  illustrates  a case  where  only  temporary  help  was  needed. 


2. 

Application,  February,  igii.  Scotch,  born  in  Prince  Edward’s  Island. 
Twenty-three  years  old.  Came  to  Boston,  October,  1910.  She  is  the 
eldest  of  six  children,  and  her  parents  are  wretchedly  poor.  We  found  the 
mother  and  two-weeks-old  baby  in  a squalid  room  in  a West  End  lodging 
house,  without  food  or  fire,  and  thoroughly  discouraged.  A strong  mater- 
nal feeling  was  apparent,  and  she  seemed  anxious  to  care  for  her  infant. 
We  took  them  at  once  in  a carriage  to  a boarding-place,  where  we  kept  them 
four  weeks.  Then  we  placed  the  mother  in  a family,  her  nursing  infant 
with  her.  All  went  well  until  September,  when  on  account  of  changes  in 
the  household  arrangements  it  became  necessary  to  find  another  place  for 
her.  Our  second  venture  was  not  successful,  for  we  placed  her  with  a 
woman  who  proved  to  be  unco-operative  and  who  advised  separation, 
and  secured  a boarding-place  for  the  child.  In  about  four  weeks  the  pa- 
tient, sympathetic  oversight  of  our  visitor  prevailed,  and  the  mother  took 
her  baby  back,  and  she  is  now  in  a good  position,  earning  $4  a week. 


Applied  April,  1911.  Irish.  Twenty-five  years  old.  Came  from  Nova 
Scotia  about  six  years  ago.  Has  one  married  sister  in  Massachusetts, 
whose  husband  refused  to  have  her  child  in  his  house.  After  leaving  the 
hospital  where  the  child  was  born,  the  mother,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do,  placed  him  at  board  with  a colored  woman  married  to  a white  man, 
whose  address  she  secured  from  a person  she  met  on  the  street.  This  place 
was  most  undesirable,  three  dirty  rooms  in  an  attic.  The  mother  was 
much  attached  to  her  child,  whom  she  visited  frequently.  She  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  boarding-place,  but,  as  she  had  fallen  behind  six  weeks  in 
the  payment  of  his  board,  she  was  afraid  to  take  the  child  away,  lest  the 
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woman  would  demand  payment,  and,  furthermore,  she  knew  of  no  other 
boarding-place.  The  woman  proposed  to  adopt  the  baby,  and  when  the 
mother  learned,  by  applying  to  the  State,  that  it  was  possible,  with  the 
help  of  our  Society,  to  secure  a situation  in  a family  where  she  could  have 
her  child  with  her,  she  was  much  pleased.  We  placed  her,  in  May,  in  a 
physician’s  family,  where  she  has  since  remained,  and  the  formerly  dehcate, 
ill-nourished  child  is  now  a “nice  fat  boy.”  The  mother  is  most  satis- 
factory, and  she  has  paid  up  her  debt  to  the  woman  and  her  employer  says 
“her  behavior  is  beyond  reproach.”  Best  of  all,  she  has  found  favor  with 
her  brother-in-law,  and  she  and  the  baby  had  a week’s  vacation  in  his 
home. 


4- 

Applied  April,  1911.  Irish-American.  Nineteen  years  old.  This 
mother’s  home  was  in  New  Hampshire,  and  she  left  it  six  months  before  the 
birth  of  her  child.  She  is  the  eldest  in  a family  of  four  children,  and  her 
parents  are  unwilling  and  unfit  to  care  for  her.  They  told  her  she  must 
put  the  baby  in  a Home.  The  mother  was  unable  to  keep  her  first  situa- 
tion because  the  child  was  so  delicate  and  fretful.  A plan  was  then  made 
to  board  them  near  a hospital,  so  that  the  baby  could  have  constant  care. 
After  six  weeks  the  physicians  said  that  hospital  treatment  was  unneces- 
sary, if  a place  could  be  found  where  we  could  be  sure  that  the  mother  could 
follow  the  prescribed  feeding.  She  was  placed  in  a family  consisting  of  a 
husband  and  wife  at  $1.50  a week.  The  baby  continued  to  gain,  but  after 
a few  months  the  mother  became  discouraged  from  loss  of  rest,  the  baby 
being  fretful  and  requiring  constant  care  and  attention.  Her  aunts,  un- 
desirable women  of  irregular  life,  persuaded  her  to  leave  the  place,  and  urged 
her  to  give  the  child  up  for  adoption,  telling  her  she  would  never  be  able  to 
care  for  him.  Without  our  knowledge  she  put  an  advertisement  in  a daily 
paper,  under  a fictitious  name,  and  gave  the  baby  to  a woman  who  told  her 
a story  of  the  comfortable  home  awaiting  him  in  another  State  and  the 
care  and  affection  that  would  be  lavished  upon  him.  Two  days  later  she 
came  and  told  us  what  she  had  done,  but  refused  to  give  us  the  address  of 
the  woman  who  had  taken  the  baby,  as  her  aunts  had  charged  her  to  keep 
it  a secret*.  We  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  her  consent  to  go  with  our 
visitor  to  see  for  herself  just  how  the  baby  was  situated, — a task  not  easy 
of  accomplishment,  as  the  only  address  she  had  was  P.O.,  “General  De- 
livery.” After  a diligent  search  the  house  was  found,  so  squalid  and  full  of 
neglected  infants  that  the  mother  was  horror-stricken  and  frantically  em- 
braced her  little  drugged  baby,  saying,  “Nothing  will  ever  make  me  give 


up  H.  again.”  It  took  her  some  days  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  her  dis- 
covery and  the  other  experiences  she  went  through  in  her  search  for  the 
child,  but  we  were  pleased  to  notice  that  it  made  such  an  impression  upon 
her  that  she  begged  that  something  be  done  for  the  other  little  ones.  The 
mother  and  baby  were  taken  to  one  of  our  boarding-homes,  and  a plan  was 
made  whereby  the  mother  could  work  out  by  the  day  and  return  home 
to  the  baby  at  night.  So  far  it  has  been  successful,  but  the  problem  re- 
quires diligent,  patient  care,  and  takes  almost  the  entire  time  of  one  person. 

5- 

' Applied  February,  1907.  French- American.  Eighteen  years  old  at 
that  time,  with  a boy  about  a month  old.  The  mother  was  discharged  from 
a maternity  home  to  her  married  sister  and  husband,  who  had  planned  to 
board  the  child  in  Boston  and  have  the  mother  return  immediately  to  their 
home  in  Western  Massachusetts.  The  mother  was  persuaded  to  keep  the 
child  in  her  own  care,  and  we  boarded  them  until  the  baby  recovered  from  a 
severe  cold  and  the  mother  was  strong  enough  to  begin  work.  She  re- 
mained in  the  family  where  we  placed  her  for  two  years,  learning  house- 
work (she  had  previously  worked  in  a mill)  and  improving  in  many  ways. 
Continuous  work  proved  a strain  upon  her  physically,  and,  the  physician 
prescribing  rest,  she  was  placed  at  board  until  she  improved  in  health, 
when  we  secured  another  position  for  her.  She  stayed  with  this  second 
family  a year  and  a half.  Her  wages  were  increased  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  child,  who  had  at  first  been  very  backward  in  development,  in  the  new 
surroundings  and  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent,  motherly  woman 
showed  marked  improvement.  During  this  time  the  mother  became  in- 
terested in  a young  man,  and  was  urged  by  her  family  to  marry,  as  then  she 
could  return  home.  She  consented  to  delay  for  a time,  and  finally  decided 
it  was  not  wise  to  marry  him.  Some  months  later  she  underwent  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis,  and  after  seven  weeks’  convalescence  a sister  of  her 
last  employer  offered  to  have  her  come  to  her  to  assist  with  light  house- 
work until  she  fully  recovered.  Meantime  the  child  remained  in  one  of  our 
boarding-places.  Upon  the  mother’s  complete  recovery  she  and  the  child 
were  reunited  in  a family  a short  distance  from  Boston,  where  they  are 
doing  well  and  are  in  the  best  of  health.  The  mother  had  saved  some  of 
her  earnings,  and  was  able  to  pay  part  of  the  board  of  the  child  during  her 
illness. 
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6. 

Applied  September,  1910.  Canadian.  Married.  Thirty-seven  years 
old.  Child,  a boy  of  eight  years.  This  mother’s  husband  died  in  1903,  in 
Maine,  where  they  had  a small  farm.  She  tried  for  a few  years  to  keep  her 
home,  but,  finding  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet,  was  obliged  to  sell 
the  farm  and  support  herself  and  boy  by  doing  housework.  She  is  a strong, 
capable  woman  and  very  conscientious,  her  one  thought  being  to  make  the 
wisest  plan  for  her  child.  We  found  a good  place  for  her  at  $4  a week,  and 
they  have  been  in  this  home  ever  since,  except  during  the  summer,  when  the 
employer  closed  her  house  for  two  months.  During  this  time  she  was 
offered  a place  where  she  would  receive  $10  a week,  but  refused  it,  as  she 
could  not  have  the  boy  with  her.  We  found  her  a temporary  place,  and  she 
has  now  returned  to  the  first  home,  where  she  is  anxious  to  stay,  as  the  boy 
is  interested  and  doing  well  in  his  school  work. 


Letters  from  seven  mothers  and  three  employers  are  given 
below.  The  nationality  of  the  mother  and  date  of  her  applica- 
tion to  us  are  given  with  all.  Except  when  otherwise  stated, 
these  mothers  have  not  been  referred  to  before. 


I. 

(American.  Twenty  years  old.  1911.) 

July,  1911. 

Dear  Miss  Sanford, — Hope  you  don’t  think  I have  forgotten  you  and 
your  kindness  to  baby  and  me,  for  I assure  you  I have  not;  but  Aunty  has 
been  down,  and  I have  been  having  such  a lovely  time,  and  she  thinks  I 
have  a very  nice  place  to  work  and  the  air  is  excellent  for  baby.  Aunty 
would  like  very  much  to  have  me  home  with  her  for  a week  Christmas; 
but  I hate  to  ask  Mrs.  S.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  asking  too  much? 
Mrs.  S.  just  loves  baby  and  me,  and  does  so  much  for  us  I love  to  do  any- 
thing to  please  her.  Aunty  took  baby’s  picture  six  different  ways,  and  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  developed  I will  send  you  one.  Sending  lots  of  love 
from  baby  and  remaining  a loving  friend. 
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2. 

(Irish.  Eighteen  years.  October,  19 ii.) 

December  13,  1911. 

I now  answer  your  most  kind  and  welcome  letter,  which  I received  a few 
days  ago.  I am  quite  well,  and  the  baby  is  well  also,  and  awful  good.  I 
like  the  place  fine,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  getting  me  such  a nice 
place.  Mr;  and  Mrs.  W.  are  so  kind,  and  the  children  are  so  good  to 
the  baby.  If  there  is  anything  I can  do  for  you,  I should  be  very  thankful 
to  do  so.  Give  my  regards  to  Miss  Locke.  Write  soon. 


3- 

(Scotch.  Twenty-six  years.  1910.) 

September  12,  1911. 

My  dear  Miss  Freeman, — I am  glad  to  see  you  are  back  again,  hoping 
you  are  feeling  the  better  for  your  rest.  Well,  you  would  wonder  at  me 
being  out  before  you  got  back  again;  but  it  was  time  I got  to  start  out  any- 
how, but  it  is  pretty  hard  at  first  with  a young  infant  and  amongst  strangers. 
But  I have  a nice  place  and  very  nice  people,  and,  best  of  all,  they  are  very 
kind  to  my  dear  little  baby,  and  he  is  so  good  you  would  think  he  knew  I 
had  to  work  for  him.  I should  like  to  see  you  soon  if  you  are  not  too  busy. 
Tell  Miss  Sanford  I am  taking  more  than  a week  for  my  vacation.  I only 
came  up  for  a week,  but  I am  four  weeks  now.  The  baby  is  quite  well,  and 
so  big  his  weight  is  fifteen  pounds.  I am  going  to  write  Miss  Locke  a nice 
letter  some  of  these  days,  as  I don’t  know  how  to  return  thanks  for  all  the 
kindness  that  has  been  given  to  me  from  the  Society.  I certainly  am  not 
a girl  of  bad  character,  or  anything  like  that;  but  God  knows  how  I got 
into  this  trouble,  which  I shall  never  forgive  myself  for.  I will  close  with 
love  from  baby. 


4. 

(English.  Twenty  years.  1909.) 

July  23,  1911. 

Dear  Miss  Sanford, — I have  a nice  place  now.  They  are  awful  nice  peo- 
ple. They  are  so  good  to  Betty  and  me.  Betty  is  not  my  baby  now.  She 
is  Miss  T.’s.  She  is  with  her  most  of  the  time;  plays  the  piano  with  her. 
She  had  a nice  ride  in  the  auto  to-day  with  Miss  T.,  and  went  to  sleep 
coming  home.  This  is  the  nicest  place  I ever  had.  I think  I shall  get  along 
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all  right.  The  work  is  not  very  hard.  When  I am  here  a httle  longer,  it 
will  be  easier  as  I get  used  to  it.  I don’t  have  any  upstairs  work  to  do, 
only  Friday  sweep  two  rooms  and  take  care  of  the  dining-room;  only  have 
the  imderclothes  to  wash  and  a few  things.  Mrs.  T.  sends  the  sheets  and 
table-cloths  out.  I have  the  cooking  all  to  do.  Miss  T.  helps  me  with  the 
desserts,  and  Sunday  we  don’t  have  any  supper.  So,  you  see,  I am  through 
work  on  Sunday  from  2.30  until  Monday  morning,  and  I get  rested  for  the 
coming  week, — stay  in  my  room  or  go  for  a walk.  Miss  T.  is  after  getting 
a carriage  for  B.  It  is  only  about  fifteen  minutes’  walk  to  the  church. 
My  kitchen  is  a nice  one:  electric  lights,  no  lamps;  everything  to  do  your 
work  with,  and  that  is  what  makes  it  easier. 

5-* 

(French- American.  Eighteen  years  at  date  of  application.  1907.) 

November  19,  1911. 

My  dear  Miss  Sanford, — I am  very  much  pleased  with  my  new  clothes. 
I think  everything  is  perfectly  lovely.  Everybody  that  sees  my  new  coat 
and  hat  thinks  they  are  so  pretty.  ...  I can  thank  you  for  all  of  that.  H. 
felt  so  pleased  to  get  a letter  from  you.  I handed  him  the  letter,  and 
told  him  it  was  from  you.  He  laughed  with  joy,  and  said:  “ Mama,  will  you 
please  open  it?  I can’t  read  it.”  After  I got  through  reading  the  letter  to 
him,  he  said  right  away:  “ I am  a big  boy  now.  I get  letters  from  Miss  San- 
ford. I am  going  to  dress  myself  now.”  And  he  tried  very  hard  mornings 
to  dress  himself.  In  the  afternoon  he  has  his  nap.  Right  after  dinner  he 
goes  upstairs  and  undresses  himself,  and  never  says  one  word  and  goes 
right  straight  to  bed.  Every  day  he  says,  “I  must  write  to  Miss  Sanford.” 
I think  your  letter  did  him  good.  H.  is  in  perfect  health.  I hope  you 
are  all  well. 

6. 

(Irish- American.  Married.  July,  1911.) 

November  i,  1911. 

Dear  Miss  Sanford, — I am  having  the  best  rest  out  here  that  I ever  had 
in  my  life:  everything  is  so  pleasant  and  nice;  but,  still,  I shaU  be  very  glad 
when  I can  go  to  work  again.  I went  to  see  A.  the  morning  I came  here, 
and  he  looks  splendid,  and  his  father  looks  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  so 
you  see  things  are  beginning  to^  look  good  again,  and  not  near  as  dark  as 
*Also  No.  s in  accounts  of  cases. 
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when  I went  to  see  you  this  summer.  I am  going  to  try  to  get  work 
nearer  home,  so  I can  see  my  baby  often,  as  he  is  all  I must  look  forward 
to.  So,  thanking  you  with  all  my  heart. 


7- 

(Swedish.  Married.  1910.) 

March  3,  1911. 

Dear  Miss  Freeman, — I am  very  happy  out  here.  My  baby  is  awful  big 
and  fat.  Twenty-first  of  February  he  was  thirteen  pounds.  . Mrs.  J.  is 
awful  good  to  me  and  the  baby.  She  gave  the  baby  lots  of  dresses,  short 
and  long.  I should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  coming  out  here  to  see  me. 
Will  you  please  get  me  five  yards  of  this  ribbon  and  send  to  me,  and  the 
Swedish  Skandinavia.  Then  you  can  put  the  ribbon  in  with  the  paper. 


Letters  from  Employers. 

I. 

(The  mother  is  colored.  Twenty-two  years.  1910.) 

March  5,  1911. 

My  dear  Miss  Freeman, — I was  glad  you  sent  the  diet  list,  for  Mrs.  H. 
said  doughnuts  and  such  things  wouldn’t  hurt  the  baby.  Her  advice  was  as 
good  as  mine.  The  worst  of  it  is  they  don’t  hurt  her.  Even  whole  raw 
apples  are  consumed  with  no  apparent  ill  effect.  I have  insisted  such 
things  would  make  her  fussy  if  they  did  not  make  her  sick;  but  a better- 
natured  baby  you  never  saw.  The  diet  list  may  help  us  in  warm  weather. 
Please  do  not  think  A.  is  headstrong.  We  who  deal  with  servants  soon 
learn  not  to  fuss  over  individual  peculiarities,  if  they  bring  no  bad  results. 
I like  A.  very  much.  My  ways  and  Mrs.  H.’s  are  so  totally  different  that 
she  has  had  to  begin  all  over;  but  she  has  been  lovely  about  it.  She  can  do 
the  breakfasts  now  and  the  dinners  very  rarely.  Other  things  she  is  learn- 
ing. She  is  smart,  and  seems  to  enjoy  working.  She  is  always  willing  and 
good-natured,  and  that  is  worth  a good  deal.  The  baby  is  no  trouble,  and 
I feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment.  She  doesn’t  seem  to  mind 
the  cold  in  the  least,  neither  does  the  baby. 
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(American.  Twenty  years.  April,  1911.) 

jMay  3,  1911. 

My  dear  Miss  Sanford, — I consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  as  nice 
a girl  as  L.,  and  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  sending  her  to  me.  She  is  most 
amiable  and  willing,  and  disposed  to  be  thorough  about  her  work.  I think 
she  wall  learn  easily,  too.  She  is  devoted  to  her  baby,  and  appears  to  be 
cheerful  and  happy.  The  baby  is  lovely,  and  seems  to  thrive  and  be  per- 
fectly well.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here. 

3- 

(Irish.  Thirty  years.  1908.) 

June  6,  191L. 

Dear  Miss  Sanford, — In  the  w’eeks  that  E.  has  been  here  with  me  she  has 
shown  herself  willing  to  work,  ready,  and  even  prompt  to  oblige.  She  falls 
in  very  well  with  the  ways  of  her  mistress,  and  keeps  her  kitchen  looking  as 
well  as  could  be  asked,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  maid  we  have  had  before 
her. 


The  following  reports  of  cases  are  contributed  by  Miss  Park- 
man.  Miss  Parkman  writes: — 


I. 

Nova  Scotia.  “She  has  lived  for  five  years  with  her  child  in  a boarding- 
place  I gave  her  in  a family,  working  at  a trade.  At  home  evenings  and 
Sundays.  The  woman  who  boards  her  says,  ‘You  don’t  know  what  a good 

girl is.  I don’t  know  a better  girl,  more  faithful  and  reliable.  We  are 

all  so  fond  of  her.’  She  came  to  me  this  year,  1911,  for  help  to  go  home  to 
her  dying  father  in  Nova  Scotia.  I see  and  hear  of  her  constantly.” 


2. 

Swede.  “In  the  same  family  with  her  baby  where  I sent  her  fifteen 
years  ago.  Her  employer  said  to  me:  ‘She  has  been  the  greatest  comfort 
to  me.  She  is  an  angel.’  Her  daughter  of  fourteen  is  having  the  best  of 
educations.” 


* No.  I in  list  of  letters  from  mothers. 
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3- 

Nova  Scotia.  “Self-supporting  for  years,  but  comes  to  me  for  advice 
and  encouragement.  Is  determined  her  boy,  six  years  old,  shall  have  first- 
class  education.  ‘Shall  work  to  send  him  to  college  if  he  wants  it.’” 

4- 

“A  good,  well-intentioned  American  girl  and  devoted  to  her  child;  sen- 
sitive and  high-spirited,  needing  patience  and  sympathy  more  than  usual. 
I had  to  try  her  in  several  places  before  I found  the  one  that  she  did  well  in. 
Now  she  is  happily  married,  her  boy  with  her.  She  writes  to  me: — 

“‘I  have  much  to  thank  you  for.  I feel  that  you  changed  my  whole  life 
on  that  sorrowful  day  I left  the  hospital,  when  you  talked  with  me.  And  I 
am  very  happy  now  with  my  children  and  husband.’  ” 


The  applications  received  at  our  headquarters  at  279  Tremont 


Street  in  1911  have  come  from  the  following  sources: — 

Private  individuals  (including  5 physicians,  5 clergymen,  and  i church  visitor),  26 
State  Board  of  Charity: 

Division  Adult  Poor 3 

Division  IVIinor  Wards 15 

Associated  Charities: 

Boston 22 

Cambridge i 

Somerville 2 

Lynn 3 

Salem i 

Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  Society 2 

Roxbur>^  Charitable  Society  . . . . ^ i 

Hospitals; 

Boston  Lying-in g 

Long  Island  . 6 

Massachusetts  Ceneral 3 

Homoeopathic i 

Cambridge i 

Berkeley  Infirmary i 

Boston  Infirmar}^  Department i 

District  Nursing  Association i 

House  of  the  Good  Samaritan i 

Children’s  Mission 12 
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Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 8 

Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society 5 

Haverhill  Children’s  Aid  Society i 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 7 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 6 

Cathohc  Charitable  Bureau 5 

Children’s  Friend  Society 4 

•Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls i 

Trustees  for  Children 3 

Society  St.  Vincent  de  Paul i 

Gwyime  Home i 

Avon  Home 4 

Day  Nurseries: 

South  End 2 

Cottage  Place i 

Steams  Neighborhood  House i 

Welcome  House i 

House  of  Mercy i 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 2 

Prison  Commissioners,  Department  for  Aiding  Discharged  Female  Prisoners,  2 

Volunteers  of  America i 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 3 

Women’s  Municipal  League 3 

Boston  Legal  Aid  Society 2 

Cambridge  Board  of  Health i 

Temporar}’-  Home  for  Working  Women i 

Chardon  Street  Home 2 

Employment  Office 3 

Through  former  applicants 4 

Saw  sign  of  Society 9 

Heard  of  Society  3 

Found  Report  of  Society i 
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Disposition  of  New  Cases,  1911. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Total. 

Referred  to  other  Societies 

8 

13 

21 

Referred  back  to  other  Societies 

25 

15 

40 

Referred  back  to  Miss  Parkman 

3 

I 

4 

Placed  in  families  under  supervision 

23 

7 

30 

Otherwise  placed 

6 

2 

8 

Advised 

23 

7 

30 

Returned  to  relatives 

4 

2 

6 

19 


Held  for  observation  or  commitment: 

Long  Island  Hospital 

State  Infirmary 

Withdrawn 

Pending 

Disappeared 

Rejected 


U nmarried. 

Married. 

Total. 

2 

I 

. 18 

10 

28 

2 

14 

4 

3 

7 

, . 8 

2 

10 

137 

201 

Referred  to  Other  Societies. 


Associated  Charities 3 8 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 2 3 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum i 

Children’s  Mission i 

Federated  Jewish  Charities i 

Overseers  of  Poor,  Dedham i 

Overseers  of  Poor,  Woburn 1 

8 13 


II 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

21 


Referred  hack  to  Other  Societies. 


Associated  Charities:  Unmarried.  Married. 

Unmarried.  Married. 

Boston 6 6 

Malden i 

Salem i 

Lynn i 


Total. 


7 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 3 

Children’s  Mission 

Children’s  Friend  Society 

Children’s  Aid  Society 2 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 3 

State  Minor  Wards 2 

Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  Society i 

Society  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul i 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 3 

Avon  Home 

House  of  Mercy 

Boston  Dispensary,  Social  Service - i 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Social  Service i 


8 IS 

3 

I I 

1 I 

2 

3 

2 4 

I 2 

I 2 

3 

I I 

I I 

I 
I 


25  IS  40 
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Mothers  and  Infants  in  Care  (of  the  Tremont  Street  Branch)  in  igii. 

Continued  from  1910 80 

Added  to  this  list  during  the  year 40* 

120 

Of  these,  cases  concluded  in  1911 43 

Remaining  in  our  charge  January  i,  1912  77 

120 

Cases  concluded  in  1911. 

Mother  committed  to  School  for  Feeble-minded,  child  in  care  of  Trustees 

for  Children i 

Mother  held  in  Almshouse  for  observation,  child  with  her i 

Mothers  married,  keeping  children 2 

Mother  went  West,  taking  child  with  her i 

Mother  died,  child  on  trial  for  adoption i 

Mothers  returned  to  relatives,  taking  children  with  them  . 13 

Alothers  self-supporting  and  self-directing,  children  with  them 5 

Mothers  and  children  referred  to.other  Societies  10 

Mother  and  child  disappeared 2 

Mother  disappeared,  child  in  a Home i 

Mother  disappeared  after  death  of  child i 

Mother  disappeared,  child  in  care  of  State  Board  of  Charity i 

Mothers  would  not  co-operate,  children  at  board 4t 

43 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  still  in  touch  with  many  of 
these  mothers. 

Work  on  Cases  under  Supervision. 

Letters  written  to  mothers,  children,  and  employers 1,017 

Number  of  times  heard  from  mothers,  children,  and  employers 846 

Visits  made  to  mothers,  children,  and  employers 360 

Calls  received  at  office  from  mothers,  children,  and  employers 352 

Visits  to  physicians  by  mothers  and  children 107 

Families  applying  for  a mother  and  child 182 

Families  investigated iii 

* Of  these  10  were  old  cases  renewed. 

t Three  of  these  children  are  known  to  be  well  cared  for:  the  whereabouts  of  the  other  is 
unknown. 


Families  accepted  after  investigation  . 
Families  rejected  after  investigation  . 
Families  rejected  without  investigation 


84 

27 

71 


Cases  Rejected. 

Unmarried. 

1.  Defective. 

2.  Defective,  has  three  illegitimate  children. 

3.  Has  two  illegitimate  children. 

4.  Has  three  illegitimate  children. 

5.  Defective,  has  two  illegitimate  children;  has  since  been  committed  to  insane 
department  of  State  Infirmary. 

6.  Has  two  illegitimate  children. 

7.  Grossly  immoral. 

8.  Has  two  illegitimate  children;  has  been  in  Worcester  Insane  Asylum. 

Married. 

1.  Member  of  a degenerate  family. 

2.  Dishonest  and  immoral. 

Our  equipment  for  our  work  is  now  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can 
be  made.  Our  head  agent,  Miss  Locke,  has  two  efficient 
helpers,  and  we  are  able  to  follow  up  and  give  to  our  cases  the 
close  attention  that  they  require.  We  have  added  a stenog- 
rapher to  our  working  staff,  releasing  Miss  Locke  from  a great 
deal  of  clerical  work,  and  setting  her  free  for  the  primary  work 
in  which  she  has  had  so  many  years’  experience.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  during  the  coming  year  we  shall  receive  the  financial 
support  necessary  to  maintain  the  high  standard  and  efficiency 
which  it  is  our  object  to  secure. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Children’s  Mission  we  occupy 
rooms  in  their  building  free  of  any  charge  for  rent,  and  are 
indebted  to  our  consulting  physicians,  as  well  as  to  those  on  our 
Council,  for  much  kindness,  as  they  are  always  ready  to  assist 
us  in  any  case  requiring  special  attention. 


Lilian  F.  Clarke. 
Mary  R.  Parkman. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  IN  1911.* 


Old  cases  (continued  from  1910) 140 

New  cases  (first  taken  inigii) 257 

Whole  number  assisted 397 

Married  women  (new  cases) 87 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases)  170 

257 

Married  women  (old  cases) • 42 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 98 

140 

Married  women  (old  cases) 42 

Married  women  (new  cases) 87 

129 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 98 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 170 

268 


N.^tionality  of  Old  Cases. 
{Married.) 


Irish 8 

American 7 

Irish-xAmerican 2 

British  Provinces 6 

Canadian 2 

English 3 

Scotch 3 

Scotch-English i 


Swedish 4 

Swedish-American 1 

German i 

German-Irish i 

Colored 2 

Unrecorded i 
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This  includes  both  the  Tremont  Street  Branch  and  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch. 


Irish 

American  . . . 
Irish-American  . 
British  Provinces 
Canadian  . . . 
French-Canadian 
F rench- American 
English  .... 
English-Irish  . . 
Scotch  .... 
Scotch-English  . 
Scotch-Irish  . . 
Swedish  .... 


American  . . . . 

Irish 

Irish-American  . . 
British  Provinces  . 
Canadian  . . . . 

English 

Scotch  

Scotch-American  . 

German 

German- American 
German-Swiss  . . 


{Unmarried.) 

....  17  Swedish- American 

....  16  German 

....  12  German- American 

....  4 Danish-American 

....  I Norwegian  . . 

....  2 Portuguese  , . 

....  2 Lithuanian  . . 

....  10  Finn  , 

....  I Colored  .... 

....  6 French-Irish-Colored 

....  I Unrecorded  . . 

....  2 

....  3 

Nationality  of  New  Cases. 
{Married.) 

....  23  Swedish  .... 

....  22  French- American 

....  II  Italian  .... 

....  4 Austrian  . . . 

....  I Portuguese  . . 

....  2 Lithuanian  . . 

....  I Jewish  .... 

....  2 Colored  .... 

....  I Unrecorded  . . 

....  2 

....  I 


American  . . . . 

Irish 

Irish-American  . . 
British  Provinces  . 
Canadian  . . . . 

English 

English-American . 
English-Irish  . . 

Scotch  

Scotch-Indian  . . 
German- American 

Swedish 

French- American  . 


{Unmarried.) 

35  Norwegian.  . . 

30  Polish 

26  Armenian  . . . 

38  Lithuanian  . . 

I Jewish  .... 

4 American- Jewish 

I Finn 

I Brazilian  . . . 

I Italian  .... 

I Colored  .... 

1 American-Colored 
6 Canadian-Colored 

2 
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Ages  OF  New  Cases. 


{Unmarried) 


17  years  old 

3 

29  years  old 

6 

18 

a 

a 

30  “ “ 

6 

19 

n 

“ 

8 

31  “ " 

3 

20 

a 

a 

17 

32  “ “ 

4 

21 

a 

33  “ “ 

2 

22 

a 

“ 

13 

34  “ “ 

3 

23 

u 

13 

Over  34  years  . . . . , 

9 

24 

a 

<< 

Unrecorded 

3 

25 

(( 

u 

15 

— 

26 

u 

6 

170 

27 

tc 

ii 

13 
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DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS. 

1911. 

Receipts. 

Balance  as  per  last  Annual  Report $104.52 

Subscriptions  and  donations  received  from  January  i,  1911,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1911 2,946.00 

Received  in  response  to  appeal  in  Transcript 142.03 

Interest  on  investments  and  bank  balances 649.08 

Received  from  estate  of  A.  B.,  to  be  used  for  special  purpose 124.00 

Railroad  fares  returned  by  employers 8.27 

$3,973-90 

Expenditures. 

Board  of  women $311.90 

Board  of  children 58.84 

Clothing  for  women 40.27 

Clothing  for  children 38.54 

Fares  and  travelling 180.57 

Milk  and  food  for  infants .64 

Advertising 29.24 

Stationery  21.68 

Postage  stamps  and  cards 50.32 

Expresses 7.95 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance 5.30 

Sundries 7.63 

Telephone 113.26 

Cleaning  rooms 28.75 

Membership  for  our  agent  in  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction 2.50 

Rent  of  safe  depo.sit  box 10.00 

Lighting 12.90 

Heating  office  for  Miss  Parkman 9.73 

Water  rates  for  191.1  to  1912 15.00 

Salaries  of  three  agents  and  stenographer 2,629.98 

Expense  of  illness  and  burial  ofA.B.* 135.55 

Expense  of  new  investments 10.83 

Printing  Annual  Report 106.50 

Printing  appeal  in  Transcript , 6.00 

Plates  of  pictures  for  Annual  Report  for  1911 6.50 

Paid  on  typewriter 82.50 

Balance  on  hand  January  i,  1912 51.02 

$3,973.90 


Case  5 in  Report  for  1910. 
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BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  HELPING 
DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS. 

December  31,  1911. 


Assets. 

Investments: 

15  shares  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  par  , . $750.00 

4 shares  New  England  Investment  and  Security  Com- 
pany, at  par 400,00 

29  shares  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, at  par 2,000.00 

Bond  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Ironton  Railroad 

Company,  at  par,  at  5 per  cent 1,000.00 

Parti-mortgage  receipts  of  the  Conveyancers’  Title  In- 
surance Company,  at  43/^  per  cent.,  at  par  . . . 1,500.00 

Parti-mortgage  receipt  of  the  Conveyancers’  Title  In- 
surance Company,  at  5 per  cent.,  at  par  ....  1,000.00 


Cash: 

North  End  Savings  Bank 
Interest  


$7,550.00 


$127,06 

5.12  $132.18 


Balance  State  Street  Trust  Company 38.86 

Balance  Miss  Locke 10.24 

Balance  on  hand 1.92 

183.20 


$7,733-20 
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Liabilities. 

Net  worth: 

Society  for  Helping  Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants  for 

the  year  ending  December  31,  1911 $7>733-20 


Balance  anonymous  gift,  January  i,  1911 $406.47 

Accumulated  interest  for  year  ending  December  31,  1911  . 5.98 

$412.45 

Deduct: 

To  donation  (see  receipts) 100.00 

$312.45 

Unexpended  balance  of  an  anonymous  gift  on  deposit  in 
State  Street  Trust  Company,  January  i,  1912. 

I find  the  foregoing  accounts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  to  have 
been  correctly  kept  and  to  have  been  properly  vouched.  I have  also  verified 
the  Cash  Balance.  The  Securities  have  been  examined  by  me,  and  found  to  be 
in  correct  form. 

GEO.  E.  HODGE, 
Auditing  Committee. 

January  10,  igi2. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS  RECEIVED  DURING 

1911. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott  . . . 

$10.00 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel  (toward 

Mrs.  Andrew  Adie  .... 

25.00 

typewriter  machine)  . 

$10.00 

Anonymous 

100.00 

Mrs.  Jacob  Dreyfus  . . . 

5.00 

Anonymous 

10.00 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Eliot 

3.00 

Miss  E.  Bancroft 

10.00 

William  Endicott 

50.00 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Barlow  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Ernst 

5.00 

Mrs.  John  Bascom  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Fenno  .... 

10.00 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  Blake  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fitz  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  . . 

200.00 

B.  Bruder 

5.00 

Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman  . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bryant  .... 

25.00 

Miss  Emily  Gray 

5.00 

Mrs.  Allston  Burr  .... 

5.00 

Miss  Harriet  Gray  .... 

100.00 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot  . . . 

50.00 

Mrs.  Roland  Gray  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Carrington 

1. 00 

Mrs.  Bertram  Greene  . . . 

20.00 

Richard  B.  Carter  .... 

10.00 

Francis  B.  Greene  .... 

10.00 

Miss  G.  S.  Cary 

25.00 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Grew 

50.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  . . . 

50.00 

Miss  Mary  R.  Grinnell  . . 

20.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  (second 

The  Misses  Hawes  .... 

5.00 

subscription) 

50.00 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hedge  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Clark  .... 

5.00 

F.  L.  Higginson 

50.00 

Miss  L.  Freeman  Clarke 

25.00 

Mrs.  George  Llollingsworth 

5.00 

The  Misses  Clarke  (toward 

Mrs.  James  R.  Hooper  . . 

10.00 

typewriter  machine)  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Cobb  . . 

5.00 

Clement  S.  Houghton  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Codman  . 

10.00 

Miss  E.  G.  Houghton  . . . 

50.00 

Miss  Helen  Collamore  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Hepsie  S.  Howard  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Coolidge  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Jackson  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Sidney  Coolidge  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Kidder  .... 

10.00 

Miss  C.  P.  Cordner  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  . . 

100.00 

Miss  Alice  Cotting  .... 

5.00 

Miss  Rose  Lamb 

5.00 

Mrs.  James  M.  Crafts  . . 

50.00 

Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring 

10.00 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Cummings  . . 

5.00 

Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring  . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

10.00 

Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop 

50.00 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Curtis  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Lowell  .... 

5.00 

Andrew  McF.  Davis  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Lowell  . . 

15.00 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dole  . . . 

5.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  .... 

75.00 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel . . . 

. 

100.00 

Miss  Julia  Lyman  .... 

30.00 
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Mrs.  Theodore  Lvman  . . . 

$50.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Sears  . . . 

$10.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lyon 

25.00 

Mrs.  P.  FI.  Sears 

20.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  . . . 

20.00 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 

Q.  A.  Shaw 

50.00 

Society 

50.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Morison 

100.00 

Shreve,  Crump  & Low  Co. 

10.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  . 

15.00 

Siegel  Charity  Contest  . . . 

15.00 

The  Misses  Morrill 

10.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Staigg 

5.00 

Miss  E.  F.  Morse 

25.00 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Stevenson  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Morss  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  Stone  .... 

12.00 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Munn  . . . 

50.00 

Miss  E.  H.  Storer 

10.00 

Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Ordway  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Storrow 

25.00 

Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Solomon  P.  Stratton  . . 

10.00 

The  Misses  Paine 

10.00 

Mrs.  F.  Eliot  Sweetser  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Cora  E.  Pease  .... 

1. 00 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  . . . 

50.00 

C.  L.  Peirson 

25.00 

The  Misses  Williams  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . . 

25.00 

The  Misses  Willson 

10.00 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Putnam  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Winklev 

50.00 

Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 

25.00 

Mrs.  W.  Copley  Winslow  . . 

10.00 

Miss  L.  C.  Richards  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr., 

25.00 

W.  L.  Richardson,  M.D.  . . 

50.00 

Miss  Amy  White 

3.00 

Miss  Marian  Russell 

20.00 

Women’s  Alliance,  New  South 

Mrs.  Robert  Shaw  Russell  . . 

25.00 

Church,  Dorchester  . . . 

1. 00 

Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall  . . . 

10.00 

Contributions  received  in  Response  to  an  Appeal  issued  : 

in 

Boston 

' Evening  Transcript.  ” 

In  memory  of  James  Freeman 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hedge  . . 

$5.00 

Clarke 

$100.00 

K.  P 

5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cummings  . 

5.00 

Lynn 

2.00 

F.  and  M 

25.00 

The  Boston  Transcript,  free  advertising. 

The  Boston  Globe,  a liberal  discount  on  advertisements. 

The  following  railroad  companies,  free  passes: 

The  Boston  & Maine. 

New  York,  New  Haven  & Hartford. 

Boston  & Albany. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  MRS.  ' BERTRAM  GREENE 
(LOUISE  ADELE  GREENE,  TREASURER),  382  COMMONWEALTH  AVE- 
NUE, OR  TO  CHARLES  P.  PUTNAM,  M.D.,  63  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS.' 
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Donations  of  Clothing,  etc. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Sargent,  i afghan,  i knit  towel,  i infant’s  jacket,  25  pieces  of  linen. 

Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton,  2 pairs  infants’  mittens,  2 bibs,  i infant’s  bonnet. 

Anonymous,  i electric  stove. 

Underwood  Typewriting  Company,  i table  for  typewriter. 

Miss  M.  F.  lasigi,  from  Wednesday  Morning  Sewing  Circle,  27  children’s  ging- 
ham dresses,  20  children’s  night-gowns,  74  diapers,  26  women’s  gingham 
aprons,  7 infants’  flannel  night-gowns,  3 gertrudes,  10  slips,  i infant’s  sweater, 
I infant’s  bonnet. 

Anonymous,  through  Mrs.  W.  C.  Williamson,  15  pairs  infants’  socks. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Storer,  from  Wednesday  Morning  Sewing  Circle,  4 children’s 
dresses,  2 women’s  aprons,  2 infants’  flannel  night-gowns,  12  diapers,  i pattern 
of  apron. 

Mrs.  Bertram  Greene,  second-hand  clothing:  i woman’s  suit,  3 children’s  shirts, 
4 infants’  bands,  3 children’s  hats,  3 pairs  children’s  stockings,  2 pairs  shoes, 
dresses,  4 pairs  children’s  drawers. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Adie,  i umbrella  stand. 

Miss  Dresel,  2 pictures. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Wilder,  second-hand  clothing:  14  pairs  children’s  stockings,  2 pairs 
boots,  I pair  shoes,  i pair  rubbers,  2 pairs  leggings,  4 shirts,  2 waists,  i pair 
drawers,  i book. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Dorr,  from  Systematic  Sewing  Circle,  47  children’s  gingham  dresses, 
12  short  white  dresses,  12  slips,  24  gertrudes,  47  bibs,  94  diapers. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Morison,  2 pairs  stockings,  i infant’s  hood,  9 undershirts,  4 infants’ 
socks. 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock,  i dress  and  coat,  2 children’s  coats,  i pair  woman’s  shoes, 

1 pair  kid  gloves,  2 pairs  shoes,  2 pairs  woollen  gloves,  4 pairs  mittens,  2 
undervests,  2 neckties,  i sweater,  3 straw  hats,  2 caps,  i hat  (second-hand 
clothing) . 

First  Parish  Church  of  Cambridge,  2 infants’  dresses,  5 children’s  dresses. 

Mrs.  Shepherd  Brooks,  9 infants’  flannel  night-gowns,  8 slips,  4 infants’  sweaters, 

2 infants’  bonnets. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Lockwood,  from  Boston  Branch  of  Needlework  Guild,  i infant’s 
blanket,  7 infants’  wrappers,  5 infants’  jackets,  5 infants’  shirts,  4 infants’ 
bands,  2 pairs  infants’  leggings,  2 pairs  infants’  mittens,  2 infants’  hoods,  i 
pair  woman’s  bed-shoes,  i woman’s  jacket,  i woman’s  wrapper,  2 women’s 
night-gowns,  4 pairs  women’s  stockings,  3 children’s  dresses,  10  pairs  chil- 
dren’s stockings. 

Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton,  9 short  dresses,  4 long  dresses,  3 blankets,  3 infants’ 
capes,  5 bonnets,  3 infants’  sacques,  2 Russian  suits,  i night-dress,  2 shirts, 
8 children’s  petticoats,  i collar,  3 veils,  12  books. 
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Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor,  toys  and  baby  carriage. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Mansur,  toys. 

Miss  Gladys  Olmstead,  doll. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Forsyth,  paper,  cord,  and  Christmas  boxes. 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Cobb,  children’s  clothing. 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter,  children’s  clothing. 
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(Society  Incorporated  March  24,  1904.) 

BY-LAWS. 


1.  The  name  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  “The  Society  for  Helping 
Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants.” 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  a President,  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  a Council,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  and  not 
more  than  twenty  members,  who  shall  have  the  powers  that  directors 
customarily  have  in  corporations. 

3.  Meetings  of  the  Corporation  may  be  called  at  any  time,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  or  Secretary,  by  a written  notice  mailed  to 
the  last-known  address  of  each  member  of  the  Corporation  three  days 
at  least  before  such  meeting. 

4.  Four  members  of  the  Corporation  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

5.  The  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  added  to  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  by  a majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  acting. 

At  a meeting  held  on  March  16,  1904,  an  amendment  to  By-law  3 
was  passed,  providing  that  meetings  shall  be  called  at  the  written 
request  of  three  members  (in  the  same  manner  that  the  usual  meet- 
ings are  called  by  the  Secretary;  that  is,  by  written  notice  mailed  to 
each  member  three  days  at  least  before  such  meeting),  and  that  there 
shall  be  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  February  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  of 
which  notice  shall  be  sent,  as  in  the  case  of  other  meetings. 

At  a meeting  held  January  16,  1907,  a second  amendment  to  By- 
law 3 was  passed,  providing  that  the  words  “in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary” be  changed  to  “in  January  or  February,”  so  that  the  annual 
meeting  may  be  held  in  January,  if  desired. 


